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THE OEAYON 



ODE TO THE ALPS* 

BY H0BATI0 BOBBELL. 

Yb Alps 1 whose hoary summits rise, 
Orown'd with eternal snow, 
That catch the tints of morning skies, 
Or with the gleam of ev'ning glow! 
Yet not thus always clear and high-^ 
Ye mountains! tow'r ye so serene- 
Not when the storm is clust'ring nigh, 
And thunder masses round ye lie — 
And blackness shrouds the scene! 
Then wake the echoes in each lonely glen 1 
Wild is the revelry ; and tempest driv'n, 
The clouds arc swept o'er cliff and crag, and moss-grown 

den, 
And pinnacles by light'ning riven I 
Loud is the revelry ! the roar of waters and of winds that 

spread 
Ruin, with a ruthless tread, 
O'er the steep, and midst the crash 
Of fragments — as they wildly dash 
Through darkness, or the flash, 
Whose lurid ray — 
Lights up each lonely mountain way ! 

Nor yet the elements alone 
Have o'er ye felt the conflict ride : ( 
But war has breath'd its fiercest tone, 
And swept ye with its crimson tide ! 
What time when be that led Numidia'shost — 
Before him tower'd those rocks in vain — 
He came from Afric's burning coast, 
The victor of Sagnntum's plain ! 

High he soar'd ! That heart of steel 1 * 

And as they seal'd each snowy height, 
He bade his swarthy warriors feel 
The charm that glory can reveal, 
And dare each danger with delight I 
Up ! he bade them still aspire, 
Where the eagles lonely brood, 
And as he there triumphant stood, 
He lit the fire ! 
High in that savage solitude, 
A fun'ral pyre ! 
Whose smoke-wreath'd flame 
Glar'd ruin o'er the Roman name I 

Helm, plume, and steed alike are gone ! 

Time dimly shows the shadowy scene, 

Where glory broke with rosy dawn, 

Where once the battle-blade was drawn 

By him of Thrasiraene I 

But still, ye Alps! those cliffs remaiu ! 

Still 'mid your rocks the flow'rets bloom, 

Unchanging 'mid the changing doom ; 

'Twas only man withstood in vain — 

His destiny the tomb ! 

Age roll'd on age! the route of empire lay, , 

Across those summits ; the Carthaginian had his day 

* Originally written for the Southern Literary Messenger^ July and 
August, 1841 ; now expressly re-written for the Crayon, 



Of glorious fame I 

And then a mightier came ! 

He, too, bad trod on Afric's strand, 

And with crimson roll'd the Nile; 

He had swept the desert-sand, 

Like the horning, fierce simoom 1 

And o'er the pyramid, whose pile 

Wa3 bailt in ages lost in gloom, 

A sulph'rons canopy had hung, 

As there his thund'ring cannon rung 

A peal — full loud and deep — 

Yet vain to wake the sleep 

Of centuries — in tombs where History can hear 

No murmur ling'ring on her listening ear ! 

Once more! ye Alps! upon your tow'ring crest, 

The warrior treads, where rest 

The loit'ring clouds ! Again he leads the Sons of France 

To wreath 

Fresh laurels ; and his clarions breathe 

Wild music ; the serried lines advance j 

The bayonet and. lance 

Are borne to conquest; while around them float 

Those martial melodies, as Echo, answering to the trumpet's 

throat, 
Amid the mountains winds each mellow'd note ! 

Far o'er some dark, colossal height 

The Conqueror his way 

Held on, despite 

Rude Nature's might ; 

His path along the glacier lay ; 

Or by some Alpine pass or steep, 

Or where the flying vap*ors sweep, i 

And high amid the winter's stern abode, 

He seein'd the Phantom which the Pale Horse rode 1 

He will bear the scroll of Fate, 

He will march with gory tread, 

He will wake or love, or hate, 

Or wildest fear ; 

As when the meteor-gleam hath shed ' 

Athwart tbe night its flash, and fled 

His fierce career I 

But now 'tis Italy before him lies ! 
As when tbe deeds of yore were done ; 
Italy is still the prize ! 
As when the Trebbia's fight was won ! 
Round him wild the war-clouds roll 1 
Soon his light'ning fires will blaze! 
Like a God his hands control ! 
Empire is his lofty goal ! 
And ev'ry deed his daring soul 
Displays I • 

So high in air, when must'ring might 
The tempest plays its qnivMng light ! 
The heav'ns above with blackness scowl, 
The rack drives fast, 
And low and mournful is the howl 
Upon the fitful blast ! 
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Thus pans'd it here ; then burst again - 
Like some tornado on the main i 
And as it swept through gorge and deli 
It strew'd, as wild its fury fell, 
Marengo with its slain ! 

The shout is hush'd ; 

The Pfiean hymn 

That victory once rais'd ; 

The tongue whose tones, as mandates gush'd, 

Is mute ; the eye that like the eagle's gazed 

Is dim I 

O'er every crag and every dell, 

Where once the martial clangor rung, 

There how is flung 

A death-like spell ! 

And they, the Leader and the led, 

Long since alike, have onward sped 

To fields, where carnage pil'd the gory dead 1 

The hero's arm and haughty will 

Are both unnerv'd ; and, save the fiill 

Of some dread avalanche, whose sounds appal, 

All else is lone and still 1 

Spirits of the mighty dead 

Still haunt ye 1 there ? 

And nightly tread 

Those ice-built halls I 

Where as the moon-beam falls, 

Those mountains seem 

The Palaces of Death ! 

Lit by that mystic lonely gleam ; 

In silence wrapt unbroken by a breath I 

And He? 

The lofty and the proud I 

To whom tbe haughty bent the knee, 

And Europe bow'd ; 

Does He? some pinnacle his throne, 

Upon the world again look down 

As when he wore an earthly crown, 

Majestic and alone] 

Yes 1 there ye wander at the midnight hour 1 
Perhaps ye ponder what was here below, 
That flitting dream of idle pomp and pow'r, 
Or wrapt in themes, that rise where glow 
The planets, as they throng 
That deep eternity to which ye now belong 1 



Mobal Ineluenoe — The Fine Arts are to be regarded not so 
much with referenoe to the artist or the amateur, but as they 
deservedly recommend themselves to the notice of the patriot 
and the philanthropist; as they are fitted to add to.the comforts 
and multiply the innocent enjoyments of life ;. to adorn and 
dignify the aspect of society ; to,give impulse and exercise to 
the latent talent, and fresh lustre to the glories of our nation ; 
and, by their moral influence upon all olasses, to animate 
patriotism, to refine the manners, and elevate the character. — 
Verplancfa 

The three primary requisites of genius, according to the 
Welsh, are an eye that can see nature, a heart that can feel 
nature, and a boldness that dares follow natnre.— -Anon. 



HEINEICH HEINE. 

This poet, who was born in Dusseldof, Dec. 12, 1199, 
and who died in Paris, Feb. 11, 1856, has excited almost 
as much interest in the literary, circles of France as Madame 
Dudevant herself. This may be partly accounted for by 
his marvellous facility in handling the French. His De 
PAUemagne, Luthe, and JPoemes ei Lkgemdes, were all written 
in that language, having been published fn Paris in 18S6, 
and his La France, a year after his death, in 1851. An 
excellent translation of his Reiseiilder (Travelling Sketches), 
by Gautier, was given to the Parisian world of letters in 
the preceding year. In Germany his death opened an out- 
let for a perfect tornado of comments. A life of him by 
Meissner, was no sooner published in Leipsic, in 1856, 
when another life by Schmidt-Weissenfels, makes its appear- 
ance in Berlin, in 1857; while a Satire, entitled Heine's 
Hblhnfahrt (Heine's Journey to Hell), was published in 
Hanover, in 1856, passing through several editions, a 
counter-satire, entitled Heine's Himmelfahrt (Heine's Journey 
to Heaven), making its appearance at Treves, in 1851. In 
England, too, his writings and life have been frequently dis- 
cussed in the leading periodicals and reviews; in this 
country several of his poems have been translated, and are 
favorites with a considerable class of readers; his most 
enthnsiastic admirers are to be sought among the popnlar 
contemporary writers of Kussia. 

The universality of fame and the sesthetical tendency of 
Heine's genius entitle him to onr attention. Tbe interest 
excited by his writings, especially by his poems of nature, 
Arises in a great measure from their intense reflection of the 
author's idiosyncrasies. His writings reveal most exquisite 
touches of pathos, tenderness, and humor, and are no less 
remarkable for the keenest wit, its only qualification being 
its sensual spirit. Jerusalem, which has given so many 
lofty men to the modern world, delights occasionally in pre- 
senting it with some specimens of most eccentric genius. 
As a foil to Spinoza, we see Paris endowed with the witty 
Heine; and as a relief to Neander, London is honored with a 
visitation in the shape of Disraeli. Honor to old Jeru- 
salem! There is a charm in variety. After the substantial 
bulwarks of sublime philosophy, we enjoy the delicate 
phantoms of fancy and sentiment which will grow upon the 
soil of philosophy, like moss upon a rock. After the heavy 
potations of stern theology, we welcome the brilliant buoy- 
ancy of natural feeling. Heine was a strange contradic- 
tion. There was a mixture of the sweet and the acid about 
him which fascinated while it puzzled. He was emphati- 
cally an overpowering Mephistopheles, with sufficient ideality 
to take our thoughts captive, and yet demoniacal enough to 
plunge us into the flames of Tartarus in order to enjoy the 
shock to our sensibility. We would not point out Heine as 
a guide or companion to minds of any class; he is simply an 
intellectual phenomenon, scattering pearls of thought that 
tnrn to ashes at the touch; he is sparkling and brilliant, and 
his genius gives light as long as we gaze upon its corusca- 



